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October 21, 1986 marks the 10th 
anniversary of FLPMA. On page 3, 
BLMers remember the impact of the 
passage of FLPMA. 
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Meet the 


Management Team 


Each month ALASKA PEOPLE is 
featuring one member of the Alaska 
BLM Management Team. This month, 
an interview with Sal DeLeonardis, 
representative for the Alaska Land Use 
Council. 


story & photo by Valerie Arruda 


As someone who has been with BLM 
for 22 years, Sal DeLeonardis has seen 
alot. “I was the first wildlife biologist in 
BLM-Alaska and have been around 
enough to see an evolution in BLM’s 
responsibilities to full multiple-use 
management.” 

DeLeonardis, BLM’s Alaska Land 
Use Council representative, was born 
and raised in New York City. He 
attended Syracuse University and 
graduated with a bachelor’s degree in 


forestry. 
A desire to study wildlife 
management brought him to the 


University of Alaska in Fairbanks in 
1950. He was one of the first to receivea 
master’s degree from the university. 
Upon graduation, he served two years 
in the Army at Fort Richardson working 
in conservation. 

Fresh out of the Army, DeLeonardis 
went to work for the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs in Kotzebue as a_ range 
conservationist with the reindeer 
program. He enjoyed living and 
working north of the Arctic Circle 
despite the long, cold and dark winters. 
DeLeonardis especially treasures the 
opportunity he had to learn about 
Native culture and lifestyle, the 
friendships made and tales of the old 
days as recounted by some of the older 
Natives with whom he worked. 

DeLeonardis left Kotzebue in the late 
‘50s to take a job with the State of 
Alaska as a land selection/classification 
and appraisal officer. Because Alaska 
had just become a state, he was 
involved in the formulation of new 
policies and procedures for the 
selection and management of state 
lands. “It was a truly fascinating and 
stimulating experience,” he said. His 
work sometimes involved confrontation 
with BLM, but the state and federal 
governments eventually worked out 
some of the problems of land selection. 

In 1964 he joined BLM as the agency’s 
first wildlife management biologist in 
Alaska and 10 years later was promoted 
to chief of planning and environmental 
coordination. 


Sal DeLeonardis 


In the summer of 1977 DeLeonardis 
traveled to the Soviet Union 
participating in a science exchange 
program to study the Soviet’s efforts in 
fire management. “Their policy was to 
fight all wildfires, but they did express 
interest in the planning we_ had 
underway to manage fires based on the 
land’s resource value,” DeLeonardis 
said. “I enjoyed my trip there; the 
people were very warm and friendly. 
The scientists appeared to be well 
trained but in relatively narrow 
disciplines, and there were quite a few 
female scientists.” 

In 1982 DeLeonardis was appointed 
to his present position with the Alaska 
Land Use Council. “As amember of the 
staff committee I am the principal 
advisor to the state director and follow 
up on all commitments with which BLM 
is involved,” he said. Some of the major 
programs the council has dealt with 
include outfitters and guides policy 
recommendations, oil and gas lease 
openings, and the trespass policy. 

DeLeonardis is part owner of KNBZ 
(99.7 FM), a country and western radio 
station in Wasilla. He is an avid gun 
collector — especially Beretta hand 
weapons — and enjoys hunting, fishing 
and boating. “I have a small cabin 
cruiser in Whittier and try to go there 
every chance | get. I’m not ready to 
retire just yet, but I am planning for the 
future. I'd like to become a retired 
gentleman,” he joked. 
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Ten Years of FLPMA 


What Effect Has it Had on BLM? 


by Joette Storm 


In the 1970s BLMers across the 
nation were anticipating the passage of 
legislation that would mark the agency's 
coming of age — an “organic” act. It 
would be, to make an analogy, a sort of 
legislative transplant giving BLM a heart 
and perhaps some muscle. 

Long-suffering employees who 
labored under a myriad of 2,000 laws to 
carry out the management of public 
lands thought the organic act would be 
the answer to their prayers by giving the 
agency a clearer mandate to do its job. 

The Federal Land Policy and 
Management Act (FLPMA) was finally 
enacted in 1976. In the 10 years since it 
was passed, FLPMA has become a 
common acronym in BLM. But what 
real changes has it brought about for 
those who work in multiple use 
management? 

Connie Van Horn, ADO mineral 
adjudicator, and Dorothy Preston, now 
in Native allotment adjudication, 
remember the furor in the public room 
when FLPMA first took effect. 

“We had very little in the way of 
mining cases until FLPMA was 
enacted,” Van Horn recalls. “Miners 
never had to record their mining claims 
with us nor file assessment work. 
Mining cases soon came to be the 
heaviest workload in the public room.” 

Sandy Dunn, who spent her early 
BLM years working on ANCSA- related 
issues says she had very little training in 
FLPMA until she moved to a more 
general realty job. While serving as 
chief of the Branch of Casefile 
Processing at ADO, Dunn oversaw the 
opening of the Slana settlement area. 

“That had a tremendous impact on 
the staff of the new public room and the 
district,” says Dunn. “Congress had 
revoked all of the old settlement laws 
when it passed FLPMA, with one 
exception. That exception was a 10- 
year extension of the laws for Alaska 
lands only.” 

Of course it wasn’t until 1980 when 
the oil and gas assessments prompted 
reviews of BLM-managed lands that any 
settlement areas were opened. Then 
with just six of the 10 years left, the 
agency opened more than 40,000 acres 
at Minchumina and later at Slana. 

Another concept that FLPMA is 
responsible for is cost recovery relating 
to the processing of permits. BLM 
could now charge a fee for such actions 
as processing rights-of-way. 

Julie Gibbons, land law examiner, 
says BLM did not have a method of cost 


recovery prior to FLPMA; and although 
there was some charging for the rental 
of public lands, it was haphazard since 
FLPMA charges are based on fair 
market value. 

“FLPMA made a great deal of 
individuals 


difference to private 


a, 


Settlement 


Program _=% 


4o = 


Ends _s<*@? 


The 10-year anniversary 
of the Federal Land Policy 
and Management Act 
(FLPMA) coincides with the 
closing of BLM’s Minchu- 
mina and Slana land 
settlement programs in 
Alaska. 

The passage of FLPMA in 
1976 repealed land settle- 
ment programs throughout 
the Lower 48. However, 
because of public and 
political pressure, land 
settlement in Alaska was 
extended for 10 more years. 

By 1982 BLM had opened 
approximately 30,000 acres 
of land for settlement near 
Minchumina. In September 
1983 Secretary James Watt 
opened an additional 10,250 
acres of land near Slana. 

There are presently 382 
homesites, 127 headquarter 
sites and 48 trade and 
manufacturing site applica- 
tions for Slana on file with 
BLM in Anchorage. 

October 21, 1986, marks 
the closing of federal land 
settlement program in 
Alaska and with it comes 
the end of a great era in 
American history. 


because they had to file applications for 
rights-of-way across public lands, which 
they were not required to do previously. 
The law allows BLM to get a handle on 
the roads and power lines being 
constructed,” Gibbons says. 

With the passage of the Act, 
Congress consolidated many laws 
pertaining to BLM’s management of the 
land. One example is in withdrawals of 
land for use by federal agencies, 
according to Pat Bower. 

“In consolidating the many laws 
pertaining to withdrawls, Congress also 
gave itself oversight responsiblity and 
took away some discretionary powers 
of the secretary of interior and the 
president. Now any withdrawal over 
5,000 acres must be reviewed by 
Congress. 

“It shows Congress’ increased 
interest in the federal use of land and its 
desire to keep land in multiple use 
classification,” she adds. 

From the wildlife biologists’ point of 
view, Van Waggoner thinks FLPMA 
allows BLM to take a more active role in 
wildlife management. “We have our 
own programs and are not just 
mitigating impact of other uses. For 
instance, BLM now manages a special 
area dedicated to birds of prey in 
Idaho.” 

Bob Conquergood, McGrath 
Resource Area manager, thinks that 
FLPMA changed BLM from being a 
totally reactive agency in terms of land 
actions and sales into a proactive one. 
One example is in the _ surface 
protection role where the agency has 
the authority to carry out its function 
and require mitigating measures when 
land and water are disturbed. 

Advisory councils are another issue 
that FLPMA touches upon, says Bill 
Robertson, Fairbanks public affairs 
officer. The act permits the secretary to 
appoint councils. It also requires 
Participation on the councils of an 
elected local government official. 

Another major change is the addition 
of law enforcement authority which 
BLM did not have in its early days. Now 
every state including Alaska has a law 
enforcement officer and one or two 
individuals involved in trespass 
abatement. 

It appears the “organic act” has made 
some impact upon BLM’s Alaska 
organization even though the Native 
claims and national interest lands acts 
seems to overshadow it at times. 
Happy Birthday, FLPMA! 
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Pex Receives Valor Award 


John Pex (left) receives a Valor Award from Secretary of the Interior Donald Hodel. 


by Valerie Arruda 


John Pex was the star of the show! 
Pex, the BLM surveyor who, in July 
1985, saved the lives of two of his co- 
workers when he shot and killed an 
attacking grizzly bear, was presented a 


Valor Award in ceremonies on 
September 26. 
Interior Secretary Donald Hodel 


presented the award at the annual 
departmental convocation in 
Washington, D.C. Amid a gathering of 
Interior employees, assistant 
secretaries, guests and other recipients, 
Pex held the audience captive as he 
related the terrifying events of that 
summer afternoon. Two surveyors 


a aboleamiinetabea 


Boo Arndorfer 


On September 4, 1986, Secretary of 
the Interior Donald Hodel presented 
Bob Arndorfer, deputy state director 
for conveyances, with the Depart- 
ment’s Meritorious Service Award. 


were badly mauled, and the bear was 
charging Pex. With his last bullet, Pex 
dropped the bear five feet in front of 
him. 

Congressional members went out of 
their way to have pictures taken with 
Pex; Senator Frank Murkowski, unable 
to attend the ceremony, invited Pex to 
his office for a picture-taking session. 
Accompanied by family and friends, 
Pex again told his story. 

Everyone loves a hero, as the saying 
goes; and John Pex is BLM’s hero. His 
courage and level-headedness in the 
face of danger prevented a horrifying 
experience from turning into a tragedy. 


Conveyance 
Chief Lauded 


’This award is in recognition of major 
contributions to the BLM through the 
effective utilization of new technology,” 
said Hodel. “Mr. Arndorfer developed 
the Alaska Automated Land Records 
System (AALRS) which computerized 
all land survey, oil and gas, and mining 
claim information and made possible 
prompt and accurate conveyances. 
The AALRS system served as the 
model for the development of an 
automated land and mineral record 
system. 

“His application of photogrammetric 
techniques to survey thousands of 
acres of Alaskan water bodies in areas 
subject to conveyance, has resulted in 
major monetary savings, estimated to 
reach as much as $1 million annually,” 
Hodel said. 

Congratulations, Bob! 


Committee 
Selects Uniform 
Colors and Style 


by Joette Storm 


Uniforms are on their way to 
becoming a part of the Bureau of Land 
Management's image. A special eight- 
member committee met twice during 
the summer to consider the concerns of 
BLM employees in the selection of 
components for the official uniform. 

The committee consists of two area 
managers, Richard Geier and Dick 
Prather; two public affairs officers, Sally 
Wisely and Joette Storm; a recreation 
planner, John Skibinski; a petroleum 
engineer, Ted Monroe; and Frank 
Napoli and Mike Hengel of the 
Washington office of administrative 
services. After reviewing the concerns 
of employees across the nation, the 
committee examined some manufac- 
turers’ samples and compared uniform 
manuals from BLM’s sister agencies. 

As a result of the discussions, the 
group has recommended to the 
director's management team that the 
official uniform colors be a silver/tan 
shirt or blouse with brown pants or skirt 
for the work and field level uniforms. 

Much attention was given to 
specifying quality materials in the 
uniform components and to styling. 
Additional components such as jackets 
and coveralls are being considered 
along with a possible dress uniform. A 
decision on a dress uniform is pending. 

Mike Hengel, uniform coordinator, 
said that although the uniform 
allowance of $125 per year will probably 
cover only the basic components, the 
committee decided to write 
specifications for a full range of uniform 
clothing so that in the future such items 
as parkas and sweaters can be 
available. They will also recommend 
that special purpose items such as 
coveralls, arctic gear and hardhats be 
purchased by individual units and 
checked out to employees on an as 
needed basis. 

Before any uniforms are available for 
purchase, detailed specification as to 
fabric, styling, exact colors and 
quantities will have to be prepared and 
an invitation to bid issued to 
prospective suppliers. 
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BLM Leads The Way 
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Using explosives to 
clear a fireline is 
much faster than 


a 


Explosives Used To Fight Wildfires 


by Susan Swartz 


The Alaska Fire Service is a national 
leader in the fireline explosives 
program. Fireline explosives are rope- 
like explosive charges used to clear 
brush and vegetation and create a 
trench to contain wildfire. The AFS 
smokejumpers have used this quick, 
inexpensive method of fireline clearing 
more than any other fire management 
agency in the country. In the 1986 fire 
season 44,000 feet (8.3 miles) of 
explosives was used on fires in Alaska. 
In the same period about 3,000 feet was 
used in the Lower 48. About 50 percent 
of the AFS smokejumpers are now 
trained in this type of work, and 
supervisor Jack Firestone hopes to 
increase that to 75 to 80 percent next 
year. 

Using explosives to clear fireline has 
many advantages over hand clearing by 
crews. Explosives can construct fireline 
much faster, even in white spruce which 
has deep roots. With this type of fuel 
where a trench may have to be cleared 
by hand after the blast, the soil is 
already loosened and is easier to dig. 
Damp soil is scattered on surrounding 
fuel and helps prevent it from burning. 

Explosives can often be deliveredtoa 
fire faster than a crew. The response 


time from Fairbanks for a fire order is 
down from four hours to less than two 
hours. This reduction is mainly due to 
the cooperation and good will of the 
Fort Wainwright post ammunition 
section, which allows AFS to use its 
storage bunkers for the explosives. 

Next year smokejumpers will be 
using a new type of explosive known as 
water-gel. It uses ammonium nitrate 
and contains no fire retardant. 

Since 1982 Firestone and his blasting 
crews have applied six different safety 
tests to the new explosive. In the first 


A push of a button sets off the fire 
explosives 


# 


test they dropped the explosive from an 
aircraft at 500 and 1,000 feet to test for 
detonation on impact. Next the water- 
gel was set on fire to see if it would 
explode. The testers also shot samples 
with a rifle and a pistol. The water-gel 
proved to be safe. 

The explosive showed no 
deterioration after four years of shelf 
life, even though the manufacturer 
warranties it for only one year. The final 
report on the study concluded that 
“inadvertent detonation is virtually 
impossible.” 

After the positive results of these 
tests, Firestone obtained approval to 
order a stock of 20,000 feet of water-gel 
to be used during the 1987 fire season. 
Firestone hopes that the new explosive 
will make the program even more cost 
effective. “Good support from 
managers has been instrumental in 
getting the program to where fireline 
explosives are a reasonable fire tool,” he 
said. 

Firestone credits Eric Schoenfeld for 
the success of the program. Schoenfeld 
started the explosive program and 
initiated many of the procedures now 
used to ensure the safety of everyone 
involved. 


photo by Tom Dew 
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Three New BLM Cabins Available 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


Have you ever dreamed of going out 
to the wilderness and building a log 
cabin? Have you ever wondered how 
the early trappers and miners managed 
to put their shelters together? Now that 
the carpenters of the Fairbanks district 
have begun constructing public-use 
recreation cabins, they are grateful for 
modern tools, materials and 
transportation. 

The maintenance section of the 
Fairbanks district’s branch of 
engineering has made a fine science of 
cabin building. Recently a crew of 
carpenters composed of Bill Baker, 
Chris Workman, Dan Mulhall, Dale 
Albertz and Billy Patterson erected two 
new cabins in the White Mountains 
National Recreation Area. 

Logistics for taking materials to the 
site are vitally important. Unlike early 
cabin builders in Alaska who used 
materials that were available at the site, 
everything needed for the construction 
of the cabins was airlifted by helicopter. 
Each cabin required nine 3,000-4,000 lb. 
loads. 

Camp was set up as soon as the 
group arrived. “The outhouse and 
shower are the first items of business,” 
said Baker. “We spend seven days 
covered with insulation so a shower is of 
paramount importance. 

“We complete the cabin to the 


closed-in stage by the eighth day. The 
recreation staff can then finish the odds 
and ends, such as applying log oil or 
attaching shutters,” he added. 

To speed the process, furniture is 
pre-fabricated in the carpentry shop. 
Each cabin has one set of bunk beds, a 
sleeping loft, bookshelves, storage 
shelves, a fold-down table, benches and 
a wood stove. 

The roof and floor are well insulated, 
“better than most houses,” Baker said, 
making the small cabins efficient to heat 
with a small wood stove. “Since the 
cabins require less wood to heat, more 
trees will be spared. And trees are 
pretty sparse at the Trail Creek cabin,” 
he added. 

The cabins, all in fairly remote sites, 
were built for minimum maintenance. 
The foundation and porch are 
constructed of all-weather wood, and 
the brown metal roof is secured with 
self-taping screws to resist high winds. 

The Trail Creek cabin was built on a 
meadow of uneven tussocks. The 
tundra was left in place as an insulating 
layer to protect the permafrost 
underneath. This makes the cabin 


‘float’ on the tundra, with the weight of 
the cabin holding 
together. 

“It is much like building a house ona 
waterbed,” Baker explained. 


the foundation 


The 


foundation’s timber cribbing is of all- 
weather, pressure-treated wood so it 
won't rot and is spiked together at 
frequent intervals. Once the weight of 
the cabin is on the foundation, the 
structure is leveled with shims. Other 
than an occasional re-shimming, the 
cabin should last 30 to 40 years, maybe 
longer in Baker's opinion. 

Building the cabin was no picnic for 
the carpenters; but the no-see-ums 
were absolutely delighted with the 
presence of warm, sweaty humans. “It 
was useless to wear bug repellant,” 
Baker said, “because all it does is make 
the tools slippery, eat away plastic 
handles, and provide a sticky surface 
for the insulation. You can see why the 
shower was our first consideration.” 

The first recreational cabins ever 
built by the Fairbanks District Office 
(only emergency trail shelters had been 
built previously) are the result of a 
complex, combined effort. Baker cited 
the cooperative effort of staffs from the 
Alaska Fire Service warehouse and 
aviation and transportion departments, 
the Fairbanks district engineering and 
procurement offices and the Yukon 
Resource Area. 

More detailed information on cabin 
rentals is available from the Fairbanks 
District Land Information Office. 
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the last shutter on the window of a new cabin. 


BLM recently built three 
recreational cabins in the White 
Mountains National Recreation 
Area north of Fairoanks. The 12’x16’ 
cabins are designed to 
accommodate four to six people 
comfortably. 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


Colorado Creek Cabin 


The Colorado Creek cabin is located 
on a small unnamed lake at the 
headwaters of Colorado Creek near the 
western boundary of the White 
Mountains National Recreation Area. 
Visitors enjoy a scenic view across the 
lake. The 12-mile Colorado Creek trail 
to the cabin starts at mile 57.5 on the 
Elliott Highway. This cabin allows a 
convenient stopover for those heading 
for the Windy Gap cabin. 


Windy Gap Cabin 


The Windy Gap cabin, located on the 
east bank of Fossil Creek 
approximately two miles north of 
Windy Gap, was added to BLM’s 
public-use cabin system in August. 
Located within the designated primitive 
area of the White Mountains, the 
unique geological formations, such as 
Windy Arch in the Windy Gap Natural 


Trail Creek Cabin 


Research Area, are only a_ short 
distance away. Traveling overland 
through sparse black spruce stands, 
one can reach the Windy Gap cabin by 
going through Windy Gap to Fossil 
Creek. Since there is no cleared or 
marked trail, travelers may encounter 
difficulties when snow obscures any 
previous tracks. 

The Trail Creek cabin is located 12 
miles from the Elliott Highway and 
halfway to Beaver Creek. This cabin is 
designed especially for cross-country 
ski use. 

Cripple Creek cabin, 60 miles north 
of Fairbanks on the Steese Highway, 
was Cleaned and repaired this summer. 

To reserve a BLM cabin, contact the 
Fairbanks District Office at 356-2025. 


photo by Carl Johnson 
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by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


The discovery of a banded female 
peregrine on the Ikpikpuk River this 
summer indicates that the goals of the 
Peregrine Falcon Recovery Plan for 
Alaska are being met. The female adult, 
found with a nest of young by aFish and 
Wildlife Service consultant, had been 
banded as a young bird on the 
Sagavanirktok (Sag) River in 1983 by 
Jim Silva, a wildlife biologist with the 
Arctic Resource Area. 

”“The majority of peregrines tend to 
return to the river areas of their birth,” 
Silva said. “It is very rare for them to 
nest on a new river. 

“This nest is located farther north 
than any found before — actually in the 
arctic coastal plain. The location of the 
nest, along with two or three others 
found in new areas by the FWS 
consultant, indicates that the peregrine 
young seem to be moving out to new 
areas or to areas that had been 
occupied prior to the population crash 
in the early 1970s.” 

As population studies continue for 
the falcon recovery plan, Silva reports 
that the criteria of the plan have been 
met for the past two years. The status 
of peregrines has been changed from 
‘threatened and endangered’ to 
‘threatened.’ The threatened and 
endangered list is reviewed every five 
years; the next year for re-evaluating 
the status will be 1989. 

During the 1986 field season, Silva 
and Roy Masinton, another wildlife 
biologist from the Arctic Resource 
Area, visited several arctic rivers and 
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Peregrine Banding Nets Results 


banded 49 of 53 young peregrines 
located on the bluffs of the Colville 
River. (Four of the chicks were too 
young for banding.) The number of 
chicks banded each year has remained 
at a fairly constant average over the 
past three years on the Colville. 

The peregrine population of the Sag 
River, however, has increased slightly 
over the past three years. Eight young 
peregrines were banded during the 1986 
season. 

’The discovery of the female and her 
chicks on a new river is one indication 
that the Colville and Sag rivers are 
becoming overpopulated, and the birds 
are moving to other areas,” Silva said. 
"We feel that the extra efforts under the 
peregrine recovery plan have helped to 
stabilize and increase the peregrine 
population in Alaska.” 

The short summer season in the 
arctic demands precise timing for the 
reproduction cycle of the birds. When 
biologists find nests with late-season 
eggs or chicks that will not reach 
fledgling state before migration, they 
know survival is hopeless. In the future 
when the arctic peregrine population is 
self-sustaining, these eggs and chicks 
may be gathered and used as 
repopulation stock for areas where 
traditional populations are still very low. 

“For instance, Canada’s peregrine 
population is quite a bit lower than 
ours,” Silva said, “and we may work out 
an agreement that will allow us to gather 
young peregrines and transfer them to 
Canada for population enhancement.” 


New Brochure 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


A newly revised Pinnell Mountain 
National Recreation Trail brochure was 
released to the public on September 8. 
Staff members of the Fairbanks District 
Yukon Resource Area devoted many 
hours this summer to the production of 
the first recreation brochure released 
by the Fairbanks district in several 
years. 

The brochure is the first to be 
published under the 1986 policy 
standardizing brochures for the Bureau 
of Land Management in Alaska. 
Seasonal employee Susan Steinacher 
led the project, concentrating on 
researching information, writing text, 
designing a new format, drawing 
illustrations and maps and coordinating 
the brochure through the Fairbanks 
and Anchorage district offices and the 
Alaska State Office. After _ final 
approval, the brochure was printed in 
the ASO reproduction center. 

Copies of the brochure are available 
in the two district offices and the state 
office. 


Pinnell 
Mountain 


National Recreation Trail 
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Fire Familiarization Program Gets High Marks 


by Danielle Allen 


The old saying, “If you don’t use it, 
you'll lose it” applies to practically 
everything. Management had that in 
mind when the “fire familiarization 
program” was initiated this summer. 

The fire familiarization program was 
aimed at increasing the firefighting skills 
of land managers who, on occasion, are 
required to assist the Alaska Fire 
Service with their operations. It is 
important that their firefighting skills 
and fire management knowledge 
remain current. 

For two weeks in April, participants 
from both districts and the state office 
were instructed’ on fire behavior and 
firefighting techniques. Participants 
were required to take physical 
examinations and physical proficiency 
tests. 

Classroom sessions were 
comprehensive, reintroducing students 
to topics such as fuels, topography of 
Alaska and the national scene. 

Participants were given some insight 
into the newly-established Incident 
Command System, an organization 
where federal, state and local agencies 
coordinate their efforts to handle 
floods, earthquakes and other natural 
catastrophes. 

Those who completed and passed 
the training were assigned to a variety of 
jobs in fire zones within Alaska. Dave 
Mobraten, Peninsula Area supervisory 
natural resource specialist, was 
assigned to the Central Station at Circle 
Hot Springs. As station manager, he 
saw to the maintenance of the station 
and refurbishing of equipment. 
Working with the hotshot crew, 
Mobraten was instructed on the use of 
pumper trucks and the operation of a 
fueling site. A real highlight for him was 
flying in the fire detection planes. 

John Rego, Peninsula geologist, 
showed younger firefighters he could 
hold his own ona big fire. Rego, a’gung- 
ho warrior,’ got his wish to be at the 
fireline front when he helped battle the 
32,000-acre Minchumina fire. He 
wanted no part of logistical 
preparations and seemed rejuvenated 
from the countless hours of physical 
labor. “I think we field people surprised 
a few people with what we could do,” he 
said. 

After fighting an escaped odoriferous 
fire at the Qinna dump, Martin Hansen, 
Peninsula realty specialist, worked 
along with village crews on the 
Minchumina fire, “It was a good 
experience; I'd do it again,” he said. 

ASO land law exmainer Lois 
Simenson said, “After having fire 
suppresion specialist training, I flew 


detection in northeast Alaska within the 
Circle Hot Springs Zone.” She learned 
to operate the fire pumper truck and 
took it out ona fire. Simenson, who had 
never been to the bush, was thrilled to 
visit places like Eagle and Fort Yukon. 
“It was an outstanding experience for 
me; I wanted to stay longer,” she added. 

Geoff Gross, Glennallen forestry 
technician, was assigned to Tanana 
before going to Lake Minchumina 
where he helped set up the fire camp 


and worked with firefighters on the line. 
He was most impressed with his job of 
scouting the perimeter of the fire with 
other firefighters. “It was really an 
educational experience. I was told what 
would burn, what wouldn’t burn and 
where the hot spots were. Because of 
the training, when | spot a fire on the 
Gulkana, I can recommend what is 
needed instead of just reporting the fire. 
I would highly recommend the 
continuation of this program,” he said. 


BLM and FS Get Physical 


ee. am 


Wayne Boden (left) and Dalton Dulce tackle t 


Lakes Trail. 


by Danielle Allen 


Mix a little sweat, a lot of hard work 
and two agency heads and what do you 
get? “The BLM/Forest Service 
Interchange - Alaska style,” said Wayne 
Boden, Anchorage district manager. 

Getting physical is exactly what 
Boden, representing the University 
Kiwanis Club, and Dalton DuLac, forest 
supervisor of the Chugach National 
Forest, did when they helped build a 
float plane dock and a trail at a remote 
Forest Service cabin on the Kenai 
Peninsula last August. 

Others giving their muscles a 
workout included nine Kiwanis Club 
members, two wives and a Forest 
Service crew leader. 

Harry Leslie, a fellow Kiwanis 
member and public information officer 
for the Chugach Forest said, “Boy, that 
Boden can work. He worked like a true 
firefighter.” Gravel used to cover the 
trail was gathered and carried in 
buckets from a nearby beach. Boden 


also rigged a 2x4 with sacks at both 
ends for transporting gravel. 

A Kiwanis donation of $1,000 allowed 
the Forest Service to purchase and 
transport building materials to the 
newest Forest Service cabin located on 
Lower Russian Lake. Every year the 
Kiwanis become ‘Keystone cops’ during 
Fur Rendezvous and arrest people not 
wearing a Fur Rondy button. The 
money collected from these arrests is 
donated to projects such as this one. 

The fruits of their labors resulted ina 
float plane dock modified for handicap 
access and a 225-foot by 4-foot wide 
gravel-covered trail leading from the 
dock to the cabin. 

The Lower Russian Lake cabin is 
available throughout the year by 
reservation from the Forest Service for 
$15 anight. There is a four-mile hike to 
the cabin, so be prepared to “get 
physical.” 


photo by Jack Mellor 
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Volunteer Paul Wagner next to a 
mammoth tusk on the bank of the 
Ikpikpuk River. 


SCA Volunteers 
Bolster FDO 
Workforce 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


As the Fairbanks District Office 
ended its fifth summer hosting Student 
Conservation Corps volunteers, its 
SCA workers stated that positions 
offered by FDO were “probably the best 
SCA experience in the nation.” All four 
volunteers stressed the fact that they 
gained experience not only in their own 
career fields but in associated fields as 
well. Their greatest enjoyment was the 
opportunity to start jobs from scratch 
and see them develop. 

Paul Wagner returned to Fairbanks 
for a second summer as a result of his 
1985 SCA experience. After graduating 
with a bachelor’s degree in natural 
history (combining his major fields of 
geology and biology) from Juniata 
College in Pennsylvania, he returned to 
assist district archaeologist John Cook. 

This summer Wagner collected, 
identified and numbered 500 bones 
before sending the best selections to the 
museum at the University of Alaska, 
Fairbanks. After collecting fossils from 
gold mines almost exclusively last 
summer, Wagner completed a wider 


variety of field trips in 1986. He 
accompanied several other specialists 
on dual-purpose trips in the northern 
and western parts of Alaska, assisting 
them with their projects while collecting 
more fossils. 

Linda McCargo, also assisting Cook, 
earned her bachelor’s degree in 
anthropology from Gannon University 
in Erie, Penn. “I applied to the SCA 
thinking that I could go to Alaska and do 
something constructive while getting 
experience,” she said. “I feel. you get 
more out of the area you're visiting 
when you’re involved and productive.” 

McCargo traveled the northern part 
of Alaska extensively visiting the gold 
mines of the Fortymile country, 
inventorying possible archaeological 
sites on the North Slope and checking 
for disturbances on archaeological sites 
on the Dalton Highway. 

The recreation program in the Yukon 
Resource Area also benefited from 
SCA volunteers this summer. Tom 
Dew, an outdoor recreation planner, 
sponsored two students. Originally 
from) Glen’ Cover, N.Y., Greg 
Gulbranson enjoyed the “last frontier” 
flavor of Alaska. Gulbranson will 
graduate in December witha bachelor’s 
degree in physical education from 
Hofstra University in Hampstead, Long 
Island. 

A native of Glasgow, Scotland, Bill 
Robertson was one of four overseas 
SCA volunteers across the nation. 
Robertson is in his third year of a four- 
year program in recreational 
management at Dunfernline College of 
Physical Education in Edinburgh. 
“We're kind of an experimental 
program,” Robertson said. “This is the 
first degree of its kind in Scotland.” 

Gulbranson and Robertson were 
involved in many exciting projects. 
While working on an archaeological dig 
of a Birch Creek site they found micro- 
blades from the Athabascan culture 
that were 10,000 years old. Throughout 
the summer they created signs for trails 
and cabins, designed bulletin board 
information for trailheads on a 
computer, maintained public-use 
cabins, constructed boardwalks on 
primitive trails, assisted river rangers 
checking compliance of permits on the 
rivers, and did maintenance work on 
the White Mountains summer trail. 

“| learned a great deal about outdoor 
recreation and the public-use cabin 
system,” Gulbranson said. “Coming 
from a more urban area, | had never 
even heard of public-use cabins.” 

Robertson and Gulbranson also 
assisted in a wildlife study and checked 
trails for off-road vehicle damage. They 
assisted with the in-stream flow study of 
Birch Creeek and the peregrine 
inventory program. 

Robertson enjoyed the diverse 
activity in the Yukon Resource Area. 


“It’s experiential learning,” he said, 
“because everything you do changes 
the place. I also enjoyed being the only 
foreigner here,” he added. “! met a lot of 
Americans and learned much about 
them.” 

Gulbranson had many positive 
comments about BLM and the SCA 
program. “The greatest aspect of my 
BLM work was that I never did the same 
thing twice.” 


Eon. 
Honors 
Volunteers 


by Sharon Durgan Wilson 


The number of volunteers 
offering their time and skills to the 
Bureau of Land Management 
continues to grow every year. 
This year 31 people gave from one 
day to several months of their time 
to BLM projects. 

The Division of Administration 
at the Fairbanks District Office 
hosted an awards celebration for 
volunteers on August 25. The 
“Salute to Volunteers” was timed 
to coincide with a visit from Wally 
Elton, assistant program director 
for the nationwide Student 
Conservation Association (SCA). 

“After years of being led by the 
National Park Service, in 1985 
BLM was the No. 1 agency with 
the largest number of SCA 
volunteers,” said Elton. The 
majority of SCA students worked 
in Oregon, Washington, Colorado 
and Alaska. The volunteers were 
given certificates of appreciation 
for a variety of work including 
office responsibilities, cabin 
renovation, trail clearing, 
campground hosting, and plant 
and animal inventorying. 

People volunteer their time for 
different reasons: job experience, 
contribution to the public, or the 
opportunity to do something 
constructive while visiting a new 
area. One office volunteer 
recently gained enough 
experience to successfully 
compete and be selected for a 
paid position. 

BLM has gained a reputation 
for providing quality work for its 
volunteers and will continue to 
welcome them in the future. “The 
total number of hours contributed 
to BLM by the 31 volunteers in 
1986 is not yet known,” said FDO 
Volunteer Coordinator Connie 
Monroe, “but I estimate it will be in 
excess of 4,000.” 


On August 26 BLM-Alaska 
celebrated Women’s Equality Day. The 
annual celebration commemorates the 
date in 1920, when the 19th 
Amendment guaranteeing women the 
right to vote became part of the U.S. 
Constitution. 

In Anchorage, Dr. Lidia Selkregg, 
professor of resource economics and 
planning at the University of Alaska, 
was keynote speaker to a lunchtime 
crowd in the atrium of the downtown 
federal building. 

The Federal Womens Program’s 
newly established Women Helping 
Women Award was presented to Mary 
Ann “Ritchie” Hoyt. “Ritchie has been 
an employee of the BLM state office for 
six years and during that time has 
proved to be a valuable employee, 
mentor and role model for all women,” 
said her nominator Doris Davis-Bates. 
First runner up was Olivia Short, chief 
of the Division of Conveyances’ CIRI 
Section. 
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Women’s Equality Day Celebrated 


“The Women Helping Women Award 
was established to demonstrate by 
example that women today actively 
support one another, work effectively 
together and openly and enthusiastical- 
ly acknowledge each other’s strengths, 
abilities and achievements. This year’s 
nominees were limited to the 
Anchorage area, however, next year we 
hope to extend it to BLM women 
statewide,” said Patti Tengberg, 
manager of the Federal Women’s 
Program. 

In Fairbanks, 45 BLM employees 
attended a Women’s Equality Day 
luncheon held at the Fort Wainwright 


Officers’ Club. Kanza Easterly-Keill, | 


FDO’s support services supervisor, 
was presented the Outstanding Federal 
Woman Award for Fort Wainwright. 
She was selected from 18 nominees 
based on leadership, achievement and 
professionalism. Four runners-up from 
the Department of Defense were also 
honored. 


Do You Know What These Acronyms Stand For? 


answers on page 12 


Read Vacancy Announcement! 


by Mary Zeiher 


Not all merit promotion announce- 
ments are identical. You should 
thoroughly read each vacancy 
annoucement to determine what is 
required and what documents are 
necessary for submission. Failure to 
submit a required document could 
result in your application not being 
considered. 

Following are some points in vacancy 
announcements which require special 
attention: 

— the geographic location of the 

vacancy 

— the developmental potential (full- 

performance level) 

— the closing date of the 

announcement (remember not 


all agencies grant five-day 
extensions) 
— the description of duties 
— the qualification requirements 
— the evaluation (ranking) criteria 
— the required submission 
documents 
— who may apply 
It is a good practice to write a brief 
narrative statement on each of the 
ranking criteria even if it is not required. 
This will emphasize the particular 
knowledge, skills or abilities that you 
have which are pertinent to the 
position. 
If you have any questions regarding 
any part of a vacancy announcement, 
contact the issuing personnel office. 


Personal Notes 


Congratulations to Jim Mroczek 
and Carol Belenski! Both are runners 
up in the national Project Pride logo 
contest. 

BLM employees throughout the 
country submitted 76 entries for 
consideration. Contestants were asked 
to select a graphic design to go with the 
new BLM slogan: Public Lands U.S.A. - 
Use, Share, Appreciate. Carol Ross of 
the Wyoming State Office’s Division of 
Operations is the first place winner. 


“We've got trouble, my friends! Right 
here in River City! With a capital ‘T’ and 
that rhymes with ‘P’ and that stands for 
Pool!” 

Yessir, the Anchorage Community 
Theatre’s production of MUSIC MAN 
is coming to town! ASO’s Betty 
Ostby, Ben Fish and Lois Simenson 
are contributing their time and talents 
as part of a 60-member cast which 
opens the musical November 7 at the 
ACC Performing Arts Center. Ostby is 
the show’s costume coordinator, re- 
creating the dress of 1912. Fish will 
perform as a River City townsperson 
and Simenson is playing the role of 
“Eulalie Mackecknie Shinn,” the 
mayor's wife. 

The cast urges you to attend any one 
of the performances beginning the 
weekend of November 7 and continuing 
through the weekend of November 13. 


THANKS to the following BLMers who 
recently donated blood to the BLM 
Blood Bank Club: 


Thomas F. Eidel 
Jane Miller 

Ray McDonald 
Dayle Sherba 
Kathryn S. Tietz 
Sharon A. Dean 
David Clark 
Gust Panos 
Bruce Ockrassa 
Lester Fischer 
Dorothy Hanley 
Marianne Wetzel 
Lynette Nakazawa 
Bryan S. Seibold 
Pamela S. Chesla 
Darrell R. Winter 
Sheryl R. Rust 
Danielle E. Dines 
Dianne Harrison 
Roberta Stiles 
Gioconda C. Lewis 
Mark Harris 
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Applause 


SPECIAL ACT AWARD 


Cliff Ligons, Equal Employment 
Opportunity Specialist, FDO 

Hal Wolverton, Conveyance Support 
Manager, ASO Division of Conveyances 

Paula Krebs, Supervisory Computer 
Systems Programer, ASO Division 
of Operations 

Dean Crabbs, Criminal Investigator, ASO 
Division of Operations 

Richard Dworsky, Supervisory Planning 
Specialist, ASO Division of Resources 

John Rumps, Assistant Conveyance 
Program Manager, ASO Division of 
Conveyances 

Mary Nurre, Clerk Typist, ASO Division 
of Conveyances 

Kevin Hamilton, Supervisory Forestry 
Technician, AFS 

James Johnson, Assistant District 
Manager, Lands and Resource 
Management, ADO 

Helen Hankins, Geologist, ADO 

Dean Littlepage, Program Analyst, ADO 

Layne Lange, Supervisory Natural 
Resource Specialist, FDO 

Jack Mellor, Ecologist, FDO 


SUSTAINED SUPERIOR 
PERFORMANCE AWARD 


Gust Panos, Supervisory Cartographer, 
ASO Division of Operations 

Charles Haddox, Cartographic 
Technician, ASO Division of 
Operations 


WELCOME ABOARD 
October 1986 


Dennis Walworth, Cartographic 
Technician, ASO Division of 
Operations 


MOVING ON 
October 1986 


Mary Bonin, Paralegal Specialist, ASO 
Division of Conveyances 

George Bristow, Shipment Clerk, 
ASO Division of Administration 

Mary Nurre, Clerk typist, ASO 
Division of Conveyances 

Sue Wilcox, Miscellaneous 
Documents Examiner, ASO 
Division of Conveyances 


Answers to acronym question on 
page 11. 


MFP - Management Framework Plan 

MLR - Management of Lands & 
Resources 

MRI - Minerals Resource Inventory 

MMS - Minerals Management Services 

NEPA - National Environmental Policy 
Act 

NPRA - National Petroleum Reserve 
Alaska 

NPS - National Park Service 

O&G - Oil & Gas 

OAS - Office of Aircraft Services 

OCS - Outer Continental Shelf 

OPF - Official Personnel File 

OPM - Office of Personnel Management 

ORV - Off-Road Vehicle 

PD - Position Description 

POG - Program Outlook Guides 

PSA - Public Service Annoucement 
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